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PAT’S DIAMOND. 


Tue pleasure to be derived from foreign travel 
depends mainly upon contrast ; and, to enjoy the 
contrast thoroughly, reader, eschew, if you can, 
the railway or coach ; eschew the large town and 
its hotels, each one with its extortionate landlord 
and parrot-like hanger-on, who, calling himself 
a guide, remorselessly pesters you going out and 
coming in; eschew ease and luxurious living 
generally ; awake, and be in the saddle when 
the sun rises; follow the rough track through 
the wood and over the mountain; be wet to 
the skin in fording the river, and dried again on 
the sultry plain. Let your food be simple, your 
chamber-light the stars, and then, when a small 
town or village is gained, you may be able to 
appreciate a respite from toil and fatigue as much 
as I dil on reaching the flourishing settlement (for 
did it not boast an inn, a store, and three hundred 
inhabitants, at least?) of San Isidro, in the wilds 
of Brazil. 

About four days’ ride from San Isidro there was 
a diamond river, and the diamonds—so said the 
natives—were to be found by any one who chose to 
establish himself on its banks, and to explore the 
deep holes, worked by the rush of the current over 
rocks, with an iron scoop and a long handle. 

The programme appeared to me so simple, the 
necessary stock-in-trade so inexpensive, and the 
prospect of fishing up diamonds with an iron scoop 
and a long handle so delightful, that I yielded to 
the siren’s song, and determined to become an 
angler for precious stones. 

Mules 1 had, so I packed the provisions I thought 
requisite on their backs, bought scoops of all sizes 
(there were some exceedingly tall trees near the 
river, I was informed, from which to cut the 
handles), hired a couple of enterprising natives as 
guides and helpers, and set out one fine morning 
from San Isidro, amid the wonder and delight of 
its population, some of whom were 80 carried away 


It did not surprise me to find that, of those who 
impressed upon me most confidently the diamond 
theory, no single one had ever reduced it to prac- 
tice. When I asked the reason, I got but one 
answer: ‘God forbid, senhor’ As this was the 
invariable reply to any proposition involving 
trouble on their part, I put it down to the inherent 
laziness of the Brazilian provincial character. 

Well, the expedition did not come off success- 
fully. I established myself on the river-bank, 
where the scenery was certainly glorious, and the 
shooting as good as one could desire, but, suffering 
as I was from a temporary though severe attack of 
diamond fever, neither sport nor scenery could 
tempt me away. 

If my reward had depended upon hard work, 
glittering stones the size of a cricket-ball would 
deservedly have been my portion. I fished up 
mud and weed in sufficient quantities to have 
gained me an undying reputation on the Suez 
Canal; but the sweat of my brow, although I am 
convinced there was enough of it to increase per- 
ceptibly the height and temperature of the stream, 
produced not the wished-for result. 

A small party of friendly Indians were camped 
in the neighbourhood, and their chief, who, remark- 
ably enough, had picked up a few words of English, 
would sit solemnly upon a rock, in the shade, and 


amusement, contempt, or all three, I could not for 
the life of me decide. He was a short squat indi- 
vidual, and his copper-coloured grinning face had 
a Hibernian expression of joviality about it which 
rather invited confidence, so we occasionally tried 
to get up a conversation on the strength of his few 
words of English, eked out with a ballet of action. 
‘ Arra, he would say, ‘you makey wantey shine- 
stones; bem! you give Pad dollars—Pad’im bem; 
ood.” 
. Who or what ‘Pad’ might be, was a sealed 
mystery to me, but we always came round to him 
or it, and his or its goodness. The chief undoubt- 
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I came to the conclusion that Pad must be a myth- 
ological being worshipped by the tribe, and of 
this I was the more convinced that on one occa- 
sion, when I had by signs indicated a strong desire 
to know more about him or it, the chief stalked 
gravely off to the river, and returned shortly after 
with his hands filled with sand of a peculiar rusty- 
red colour, and, placing it upon his head, repeated : 
‘Pad, Pad, with great earnestness. This I took 
to be the religious formulary of his tribe. Dollars, 
he could not have failed to notice, were the objects 
most dear to the white man’s heart : hence his desire 
that I should propitiate his divinity by laying what 
he believed me above all things to cherish before 
the shrine. 

Soon, however, the Indians moved farther away 
from us, and, having other things to think about, 
Pad the mysterious ceased for a time to perplex my 
mind. The Palace of Diamonds, a gorgeous trans- 
formation scene my fancy had pictured, was gradu- 
ally fading away, to give place to the dismal and 
shabby accessories of the farce from real life, ‘Sold 

? 


The sight of the scoops, and even of the long 
handles in which I had taken such a proper pride, 
began to inspire me with an unmitigated disgust, 
when, turning out one morning for a last effort, the 
pleasing fact forced itself upon me, that my guides 
had disappeared, taking, with their own worthless 
carcasses, my two best mules, the greater part of the 
provisions, and all the grog, except what remained 
in my pocket-flask. Luckily, some grains of com- 
fort were left in the facts, that I still had the two 
worst and weakest mules, and that I knew the way 
back to San Isidro. Time is an object when one 
is rationed for a limited number of days, so I set 
off on the return-journey at once, leaving the 
scoops as a warning to the next comer how falla- 
cious are the hopes of youth, and carrying back 
with me no diamonds indeed, but plenty of—what 
was not without a considerable value—experience. 

The details of that wretched ride need not be 
entered into: it is enough to say that my mules 
were slow, the track bad, that my brandy and 
temper were soon exhausted, that I lived mainly 
upon what my gun could provide—often too tired 
at the end of the day to cook it—and the reader 
will appreciate the joy with which, on the fifth 
evening, I marked the white-washed ranchos of 
San Isidro in the distance, and will understand 
that its dirty little inn, tough beef, and coarse 
spirits were grateful to me as the savoury meat 
his soul loved to the patriarch, or the first deli- 
cious draught of champagne to the successful 
speculator athirst with the excitement of Epsom’s 

race. 

After I had made myself comfortable, and dined, 
to speak comparatively, in a sumptuous manner, I 
lit my pipe (long arrears of tobacco had to be 
pulled up), and with a contented mind, strolled 
down the one straggling street of which San Isidro 
is composed, to the store kept by a Spanish Jew at 
the farther end. There I hoped to crown my 


physical felicity with a glass of genuine French 
brandy. 

Don Fernando, the storekeeper, was the most 
influential man, and the biggest rascal, in the place ; 
and to earn the latter distinction, he must have 
attained to a very advanced pitch of rascality. He 
understood and could speak English tolerably well, 
when it suited his convenience ; and, as his con- 
versation was always original and amusing, I had 
learned to look upon him as the redeeming feature, 
in point of interest, in the town. Virtually the 
governor of San Isidro, he bullied and swindled 
the natives openly; they bowed, but dared not 
grumble beneath his yoke. To the local magis- 
trate he lent money ; with Englishmen he assumed 
a deprecatory and servile tone, praised their own, 
and abused every other, country. 

The finest horses or mules were always taken to 
Don Fernando first. Did a dispute arise, he was 
the arbitrator. If a suitor wished to gain the ear 
of the court, he poured his tale of wrong into the 
sympathetic ear of the storekeeper, putting, at the 
same time, a chinking something into his still more 
sympathetic hand, 

As I drew near this worthy’s abode, it was 
evident that some event of unusual interest had 
aroused the San Isidrians from their accustomed 
state of dream-like stupidity. A fair proportion of 
them stood outside the store, and looked in as upon 
a gratuitous performance, which afforded them 
intense and lively amusement. From the inside 
came a succession of jerky, screeching utterances, 
in no language known to me; and mingled with 
them, I heard at intervals a basso-profundo blas- 
phemy from Don Fernando ; the whole to a babbling 
accompaniment of incoherent by-standers. At first, 
I thought the incomprehensible noise proceeded 
from some animal of the monkey species, and then 
from a madman. I was so far right, that the 
screecher seemed to possess some of the character- 
istics of both. He was a little Irishman, with fiery- 
red hair, and that ape-like type of face occasionally 
to be met with in Tipperary ; and he was tempor- 
arily insane from extreme and fruitless rage, which, 
indeed, did not surprise me, seeing that his arms 
were bound tightly behind him, and that he was 
in charge of two soldiers, who, not understanding 
one word he said, seemed to regard him as a 
curious and diverting study. 

After a time, he became a little more coherent, 
and I asked him what he had done to get into that 
fix. At the sound of a Saxon voice, he broke out 
afresh. I could make out that he accused the 
storekeeper of being a rogue, which I thought too 
obvious a proposition to cause so» much excite- 
ment ; that he, Pat Molloy, had been cheated—also 
a very probable circumstance. Here he expressed 
a pleasant desire to ‘ rip the sowl out of yez ;’ and 
this induced his captors, who were getting tired of 
it, to drag him to the guard-house. He implored 
me, as he went, to pay him a visit there, and hear 
his story. 

Don Fernando explained the matter in a few 
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simple words. ‘He is dam Irish, mister. You 
English gentlemen know them. No? They have 
no religion, you see. Ah! well, he come here; 
want drink, which I not give him. He say I 
cheat him about diamond. I have not seen hi 
never before. He make noise ; I go for to shoot, 
when soldier come and take him away. Bah! it 
is not noting —Have glass of brandy. No? What! 
you going away ?” 

Now, if I ever saw a man in earnest, the Irish- 
man was that man. If his rage had been feigned, 
I could never be certain that any one but myself 
was genuinely angry in future. I noticed also that 
the Jew, although he made light of the matter, was 
extremely nervous, as the tremor of the claw-like 
hand, with which he kept stroking his beard 
testified. Looking into his treacherous eyes, o 
indescribable brown and green tints, and 
ceiving an anxiety on his part to prevent my 
—_ further into the affair, came to 
the conclusion that I ought, at least, to hear the 
Irishman’s explanation of the cause of his un- 
musical lament, and to protect him, if possible, 
from suffering wrong at the hands of the store- 
keeper, or of his tool and debtor, the magistrate. 

Accordingly, I took a glass of brandy, and 
saying : ‘ Good-night, went straight to the guard- 
house, where a judicious bribe to the sentry got 
me an immediate interview with the prisoner. 
He was lying on the earth in a wretched mud- 
room, his arms still tied ; but he was calm enough, 
by this time, to tell me his tale, every word of 
which I became firml. was true. 

He said that he had left San Isidro some months 
previously, with a y of explorers, who were in 
search of a suitable place for the settlement of 
several families arriving from Ireland. Whilst a 
long distance up the country, he had the misfortune 
to fall ill of a fever, which made him unable to 
travel. His companions waited two days for him, 
but, finding that he grew worse instead of better, 
they proposed, and he agreed to it, to leave him 
with a y of Indians, who happened to be 
eamped in the neighbourhood, and with whom 
they had become very friendly. He remained 
with the Indians some weeks, regained his strength, 
and struck up an intimacy with the chief, whom 
he managed to teach a little English, receiving, in 
return, a few lessons in the patois of the tribe. 

One day, the chief’s son, a lad of seven, playing 
about in a canoe, accidentally, or otherwise, let 
slip the moori The stream was carrying the 
child away, and, getting frightened, he made a 
clutch at the bank as he glided past, missed his 
aim, fell into the water, and was being swept out 
into mid-stream. The Irishman, who was not far 
off, swam out to and saved the ns Naess earning 
the father’s eternal gratitude. en he left the 
Indians, the chief was tly distressed, and 
pulling out a beautiful shining stone, about the 
size of a filbert (so Pat described it), told him that 
it would be worth a —_ deal in the white man’s 
country, and begged him to accept it, which he, 
more to please his host—who had a strong belief in 
the stone’s mysterious power to avert evil from its 
se because he thought it of any value, 


Pat found his way again, after many vicissitudes. 
to San Isidro ; and craving, as he said, most of all 
for a ‘drop to drhink,’ it occurred to him that the 
chief's gift might be the means of obtaining that 


drop. The Jew’s store was the likeliest place for a 
barter, and there he went, and found er Fer- 
nando alone. The latter took the stone, examined 
it, and pronounced .it of no value whatever except 
to amuse children with. The Irishman was going 
disconsolately out, when the Jew again took it 
from him, and carelessly tossing it into a drawer, 
and pouring him out a glass of liquor, told him to 
ink that and be off. 

He complied with both these directions. Whilst 
about the village, he encoun- 
tered, to his great delight, a countryman—one of 
the same in whose company he had quitted 
San Isidro before. His acquaintance was in high 
feather, for he had managed to pick up or a 
small diamond, and was on his way to a coast- 
town, for the treble purpose of waiting for his 
emigrant friends, selling his luck, and drinking off 
the proceeds with all ible speed. Pat never 
having seen a ‘rale dimon; as he said, before, 
om for a look. On his friend’s producing it, 
however, he discovered that he had not only seen, 
but actually possessed, one of great value—and 
that but a few hours previously ; for he instantly 
perceived that his ‘shining stone’ was of the very 
same kind as the diamond he now saw, with the 
advantage of being infinitely larger, and therefore 
worth incalculably more. 

With ——— Milesian cunning, Pat resolved 
to keep his discovery from the other, who, im 
tient for his drinking-bout, passed on from 
Isidro that same day. 

Of course, on presenting himself again to Don 
Fernando, that astute individual bade him begone 
for a drunken villain, Equally, of course, he lost 
his temper, and thus playing into the storekeeper’s 
hands, was lodged by the soldiers, who could not 
understand one word he said, in his present 
— More than all, of course, the diamond, if 

iamond it was, was finally lost to him. 

‘ was — chief Pat I asked. 

‘ , yer honour, he was as loike a Ti 
boy, echt the colour, as one pig’s loike paw af 
Shure he was as dacent a man as ever I met at arl.’ 

The mystery of ‘Pad, the hitherto inexplicable, 
was revealed to me now. By the performance with 
the red sand, an indication of Pad’s salient point, 
his rusty-red hair, and not a religious ceremony, 
was typified. The direction to give Pad dollars, 
and the disinterested tribute to his goodness, now 
became intelligible evidences of the truth of his 
story ; and the only point of doubt remaining was 
how to circumvent Don Fernando. Whatever was 
done to that laudable end had need be done at 
once, before the bird had flown with his prey. So 
I a to a determination, and acted upon it forth- 
with, 

I went straightway to the magistrate, a civil (not 
polite) authority, whose salary a prudent govern- 
ment had fixed at such a low fi that to in- 
crease it by taking bribes from the suitors to his 
jurisdiction was evident] of him. Per- 

aps it had been considered that, whatever the 
amount of his remuneration, he would still have 
been open to corruption, and its smallness was 
due merely to a praiseworthy desire to save the 
public funds. 

This functionary I burst in upon as he was 
possible, and plunging at once into the dirt an 
the matter which brought mo there, I made-s 
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judicious appeal for his interference, supported by 
compliment, corruption, and intimidation, the 
three levers by which most readily to move the 
official mind. 

At length I was glad to see his first distinct 
refusal, to interfere between Don Fernando and 
any one else whomsoever, was shaken ; and then I 
plied the assault afresh until the unfortunate man, 
who had finished his smoke, and was dying to go 
to bed, became reduced into such a state of despair 
that to get rid of me he would have pledged him- 
self to anything. Happily, in that uncultivated 
region, the fiction, long since sey es in Europe, 
still prevailed, that one of Her Majesty’s subjects 
was a sacred being, whom it was highly dangerous 
to treat with injustice, or even neglect. I did not 
fail to work upon this idea by drawing a vivid 
picture of the British minister's power, and the 
reward or disgrace he could insure to the magis- 
trate by requisition to the Brazilian government. 
I placed before my hearer’s imagination the im- 
portant service he would render by restoring to 
an English subject so rich a prize. In my zeal, I 
even ventured to hint at my own close connection 
and influence with England’s representative (he 
once presented me with a couple of fingers, and 
expressed his hope that I should amuse myself ‘up 
the country’), before whom, I added, it would be 
my instant care to lay the whole of the circum- 
stances. 

It is but just to record of the magistrate that he 
had at least so much of the ‘legal mind’ as en- 
abled him to take an exceedingly clear and favour- 
able view of that side of the case which held out 
the best prospect of advantage to himself. It may 
also have occurred to him that any liabilities he 
was under to Don Fernando would be cleared off 
in a simple and satisfactory manner by shutting 
his creditor up. When I left him, it was with a 
promise that he would accompany me to the store 
very early the following morning, and look fully 
into the case. 

I did not allow him much waking time to repent 
of his promise on the next day ; but short as was 
the distance to the Jew’s, it nearly proved too long 
for the carrying out of my purpose. The spirited 
officer of justice began to quake in the most un- 
dignified manner as we approached the potent 
Jew’s habitation. But his was causeless ; 
we had not got up ony enough to catch Don 
Fernando, who, making his hay and his escape 
before the sun shone, had carried off, now without 
the slightest doubt, Pat’s diamond, and all the 

roperty of his own which he could easily move. 
The prize should be valuable that made it profit- 
able for him to abandon utterly his store and the 
large stock of goods which was left in it. No 
doubt, he had watched me to the guard-room over- 
night, and foreseeing the result, had levanted in 
the night. 

Pat the defrauded was released at once. He 
raved a good deal over his disappointment at first, 
and insisted upon the feasible idea of catching up 
his enemy on foot; but the judge, who was in- 
tensely delighted at the event, which relieved him 
at the same time of a creditor and considerable 
trouble, having arrived at the conclusion, upon 
some principle of equity I did not clearly under- 
stand, that the store and its remaining contents 
belonged equally to himself and to Pat, the latter 

entered imto the notion with amazing ardour, and 


the pair, without the delay of a moment, began 
their looting, in which congenial occupation I left 
them and San Isidro at the same time. 

I wrote out a full and careful account of the 
whole affair, with a close and accurate description 
of the Jew; and I afterwards learned that, on its 
coming before a member of the government, the 
me of coast-towns had orders to board ships 
eaving the ports, and to search narrowly any one 
answering to my sketch. Hearing nothing further 
on the subject, I had almost forgotten the diamond 
and unlucky Pat, whom, from that day to this, I 
have never seen. 

My mind was made up to return to England: 
the passage from Rio Janeiro to Liverpool was 
taken; and as the steamer sailed in the early 
morning, I went on board with my luggage over- 
night. When day broke, I was on deck, to have a 
parting view of the loveliest scene, I believe, that 
the world can shew—the Bay of Rio. It was a 
beautiful morning ; and leaning over the side, I 
enjoyed to perfection the fresh cool air. The 
deep-blue water, gemmed with sparkling islands, 
was without a ripple, and a mist clung round the 
surrounding mountain-tops, concealing, yet height- 
ening, like the robe of a beauty, their loveliness. 

As I stood, a boat containing a lady-passenger 
came under the ship’s quarter, and the mate, with 
sailor-like politeness, ran down the ladder, to help 
her on board. She was a very handsome girl, of 
the ‘ magnificent-animal’ order of attraction. 

‘Who is the lady?’ I asked of the mate, who 
had come up again after seeing his charge below. 

‘She is one of the principal dancers at the 
Alcazar, sir. She is going to Lisbon. It is a rum 
start for such as her to come with us, though, 
instead of by the mail- —Quartermaster, hook 
on to that boat there.’ 

Another passenger, and who but Don Fernando! 
He had not altered himself in the slightest degree, 
and there was no possibility of mistaking his bird- 
of-prey nose, remarkable eyes, and silky beard. 
I saw a queer look in the remarkable eyes as they 
fell upon me, but he coolly wished me a ‘ Good- 
morning,’ and professed his pleasure that we were 
to be fellow-passengers. 

Without replying, I sought out the captain, who, 
displaying the noble scorn of his profession at a 
miserable landsman’s presuming to trouble him, 
said shortly that he was up to his neck in work 
(which accounted, perhaps, for his smoking a cigar 
with his collar off at that moment) ; that it was a 
matter in which he was not going to interfere; 
there were police on board, and if I applied to 
them, they would, he supposed, carry out their 
orders, whatever they were. 

I am bound to say the police did carry out their 
orders to the letter. The Jew’s baggage consisted 
only of a portmanteau, and they searched it and 
him so thoroughly, that I do not believe a diamond 
of the size of a needle’s point could have esca’ 
them. Excited with the hope of a great find, they 
prodded knives through the portmanteau’s sides, 
and ripped the lining out of clothes with a sense 
of duty truly delightful. Even I was compelled 
unwillingly to confess that if he had stolen the 
diamond, he had got neither it nor its price, for 
he had but a 1 sum of money about him in 
his ion at that time. 

Were they going to permit him to leave the 
country? I asked. Certainly, they said; why not! 
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when I myself, the only accuser he had, was 
leaving, and the whole charge rested only upon 
the word of a savage Irishman, not forthcoming. 
Their instructions were but to search, and not to 
detain the Jew, unless they found the spoil. SoI 
had the pleasure of seeing my enemy grin defiance 
at me, and of knowing that the police, who put off 
in their boat, regarded me as a lunatic or liar, 
whilst the captain in his soul objurgated me for 
the delay I had caused. 

To my joy, Don Fernando did not appear much 
the first week of our voyage. There was consola- 
tion in the thought that he suffered from sea- 
sickness, unless, indeed, he had swallowed the 
diamond, and might in that unpleasant way in, 
not exactly the possession of it, for that would be, 
as the lawyers say, in him already, but the power 
of turning the possession to account. As we 
neared the line, however, he to emerge, 
usually at night-time, and the looks he favoured 
me with would have done a devil no inconsiderable 


credit. 

One beautiful moonlight night on the line, finding 
the heat below so great that sleep was out of the 
question, I left my berth about midnight, and went 
up into the air. The officer of the watch was 
dozing in a chair of 
the appeared to uite deserted, except for 
the who, save That he gave half turn 
now and then to the wheel, and the quid in his 
cheek, might have been part of the deck-fittin: 

I wore slippers, and was walking noiselessly to the 
stern, to watch the moonlight glittering on the 
ship's wake, when from out the dark shadow of 
one of the boats there came a low, soft laugh. I 
turned with surprise, and stumbled upon the Jew 
and the danseuse in close confabulation. Seeing me, 
the girl left his side, and went hurriedly below. Her 
companion gave me one of his diabolical glances, 
took a turn or two up and down the deck, and 
then followed his charmer. Now, there was noth- 
ing very extraordinary in the existence of a very 
cordial understanding between the pair; but it was 
strange that up to that time mg ts studiedly 
avoided speaking to one another. Neither of them 
was likely to be particularly careful on the score 
of propriety ; that could not be the motive. Yet 
here was an evident and confidential intimacy 
established, and I could not help in some wa 
connecting it with the diamond, the sale of whic 
I was as firmly persuaded brought Don Fernando 
to ae as 1 was that he had cheated Pat Molloy 
out of it. 

At Lisbon, I ed, as I hoped, for from 
my enemy. pr on 
shore ; and as the boat put off from the side of the 
ship, the pair waved me a malicious and exulting 
farewell, which in the sweetness of parting I bore 
with equanimity. In a few days, I was revelling 
in England’s unique beefsteaks and beer, and, 
under those ul influences, Jew and diamond 
were banished fromi my recollection a second time. 
They occurred to it again about six months after- 
wards. A cousin of mine, who was travelling 
alone in the south of Spain, was taken suddenly 
ill at Cadiz, and a family vote pitched upon me 
to look after him there. On my arrival, he was so 
much better, that the doctor predicted his ability 
to undertake the journey home in a few days. In 
this satisfactory expectation, I settled myself in 


It happened that my watch, which was rather a 
valuable one, had got out of order, and I was 
obliged to trust it, much against my will, to the 
hands of a Cadiz practitioner. I selected one who 
seemed quite a chatty and conversational n. 
for a Spaniard, and who paid me compliments 
upon the excellence of my timepiece and my 
Spanish, with the vivacity of a Frenchman. 

Would the English sefior like to see the great 
De la Casa diamond? he asked. I had never 
heard of it, I replied. Ah, that was excusable in 
one coming from England, as it had but very lately 
been brought out, having been purchased by a 
certain lady of t rank from the distinguished 
Captain Fernandez for the sum of five thousand 
English soverei It was now on view at one 
of the lady of great rank’s residences: three 
pesetas was the charge for a look, which would 
generously be given to the poor of Cadiz. It was 
a Brazilian diamond of the first water, and as yet 
was almost unknown in Europe. ‘ Adios, sejior,’ 
and ‘ Muchas gracias.’ 

On the evening of the same day, I had been 
strolling round the walls of the town, and it was 
nearly midnight before I reached my hotel. As I 
entered, a cazriage and pair of horses drew up, and 
a lady and gentleman descended, and came out 
into the lighted hall. The eternal Don Fernando 
with the girl = They were in full evening 
costume. The Jew, who recognised me instantly, 
looked to my mind a more confessed villain in his 
gorgeous array than he had ever done behind his 
counter at San Isidro. He resembled a tiger 
draped in white: peaceful and innocent as the 
covering might be, the fierce head and expression 
would peep out. His handsome companion, dressed, 
or rather undressed, in the very latest Parisian 
fashion, made me a mocking reverence. 

‘Don Fernando,’ said I, weakly allowing my 
curiosity to overcome me. 

‘The Captain Fernandez, mister,’ he replied. 

‘Well, Captain, General, or whatever you like, 
then, how was it managed? You can tell me now, 
~ know’ 

e gave his answer in a pitying, compassionate 
tone, . though I were a baby, or—I rather felt the 
character—a fool. 

‘Ah, why you take so moch the trobble for 
noting? Why make that the vigilante espoil my 
new box ?’—alluding, I presume, to his confounded 
portmanteau. ‘ You know the sefiora. No? Ah, 
well, that she has fine hair, you see, to cover 
diamond more big than ten times the De la Casa. 
Bah! Dam English 

Whether any relationship existed between the 

ir before Don Fernando’s little finesse with the 
rishman, I cannot say. Probably, aware that a 
confederate was nece in order to take the 
spoil out of the country, he had chosen an agree- 
able one, over whom he was sure of his own 
influence. So the precious stone, once kept religi- 
ously by a tribe of wandering Indians, transferred 
to the crazy pockets of Pat Molloy, whose heart 
a hundred knives would have been ready to pierce 
had the treasure he carried been brought 
across the sea in one woman’s hair, now sparkles 
on the bosom of another to enrich but a worthless 
robber. 

Poor Pat Molloy has most likely by this time 
drunk himself to death from his enemy’s store. 


the hotel, and waited. 


Who would have believed me if I had attempted 
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to set —- justice on the Jew? What credit 
should I have obtained for my story? which, though 
rted, and per! unsupportable by other 

the uncommon merit 


IN KAMTCHATKA. 


‘THe Russo-American Telegraph ex- 
or 


ploring parties have done a deal the 
extension of knowledge, and the intellectual 
amusement of mankind. The grand project, aban- 
doned on the adoption of the Atlantic Cable, has 
produced for us stay-at-home travellers some of the 
most delightful books we have ever enjoyed. Mr 
Whymper, Mr Bell, and Mr Kennan* have each 

ned up for us immense tracts of the great earth, 
hitherto unknown, and carried us through scenes 
of surpassing interest. The tremendous ice-fields 
of the Alaska Territory, the awful cajions of the 
Colorado country, are familiar to us by means of 
these narratives, which far surpass in excitement, 
enterprise, danger, and daring anything which 
imagination pictures. Mr Kennan takes us more 
completely by surprise than either Mr Whymper 
or Mr Bell had done, Of Siberia we have learned 
a good deal of late, from Mr Michie and others; 
but the Kamtchatkan peninsula still represents 
‘the back of God speed !’ to us, still suggests Eliza- 
beth or the Exiles more distinctly than any authentic 
record. Mr Kennan sailed with a small exploring 
party, in 1864, from San Francisco, to the harbour 
of Petropaulovski, the voyage occupying forty-six 
days, and being sufficiently monotonous to afford 
ample opportunity for intensifying apprehensions 
concerning the nature of the place he was bound 
for. The very name had always been associated 
with everything barren and inhospitable. The 
little discussed, during the voyage, the ques- 
tion whether anything but mosses, lichens, and a 
little grass maintained the unequal struggle for 
existence in that frozen clime. At the entrance 
of Avatcha Bay, when the fog, which had for some 
time tantalised them, lifted, they beheld green 
grassy valleys stretching away from openings in 
the rocky coast, until they were lost in the distant 
mountains ; the rounded bluffs were covered with 
clumps of yellow birch; and thickets of dark- 
green chaparral and patches of flowers could be 
seen on the warm sheltered slopes of the hills. As 
they neared the harbour, this was the scene they 
passed through: ‘On either side of the bay were 
green hills, covered with trees and verdant thickets ; 
valleys white with clover, and diversified with 
little groves of silver-barked birch ; rocks nodding 
with wild roses and columbine. Just before three 
o'clock, we came in sight of the village of Petro- 
paulovski—a little cluster of red-roofed and bark- 
thatched log-houses ; a Greek church, of curious 
architecture, with a green-painted dome ; a strip of 
beach, a half-ruined wharf, two whale-boats, and 
the dismantled wreck of a half-sunken vessel. 
High green hills swept in a great semi-circle of 
foliage around the little village, and almost shut in 
the quiet pond-like harbour—an inlet of Avatcha 
Bay, on which it was situated. We glided silently 
under the shadow of the encircling hills into this 
land-locked mill-pond, and within a stone’s throw 


* Tent Life in Siberia. George Kennan. Ni 


tp, 


of the nearest house the sails were suddenly clewed 
up, and with a quivering of the ship, a rattle 
oO chain-cable, our anchor dropped into the soil of 

Petropaulovski is not exactly a representative 
Kamtchadal town, for it oy bet exposed to 
exterior and foreign influences, and is very like 
other Russian settlements. The ——s party 
made but little delay there, and divid 
forces, so as to cover the whole pro line. To 
Mr Kennan’s division—told off to travel through 
the peninsula of Kamtchatka, and to strike the 
— route of the line midway between Okhotsk 
and Behring’s Strait—belonged Major Abasa, the 
superintendent of the work, and generalissimo of 
the forces in Siberia, two natives, and a yo 
American fur-trader named Dodd, who was to act 
as interpreter. Their plan was simple ; here it is: 
‘Our force numbered five men, and was to be 
divided into three parties—one for the west coast 
of the Okhotsk Sea; one for the north coast; and 
one for the country between the sea and the Arctic 
Circle. All minor details, such as means of trans- 
portation and subsistence, were left to the discre- 
tion of the several parties. We were to live on the 
country, and to travel with the natives. The 
Russian authorities did not hesitate to express 
their opinion that five men would never succeed in 
exploring the eighteen hundred miles of barren, 
almost uninhabited country between the Amoor 
River and Behring’s Strait. It was not probable, 
they said, that the major could get through the 
peninsula of Kamtchatka at all that fall, but that, 
if he did, he certainly could not penetrate the great 
desolate steppes to the northward, which were only 
inhabited by wandering tribes of Chookehis and 
Koraks. The major replied map | that he would 
shew them what we could do, and went on with 
his preparations,’ 

ere are no roads in the Kamtchadal peninsula, 

and the spoken by the people is hope- 
lessly unintelligible. It is necessary to bear these 
facts in mind, for the due appreciation of the 
journey on which Mr Kennan, ‘the major,’ Dodd, 
and their natives, set out on September 4, 1865. 
Boxes covered with sealskin, to be hung from 
pack-saddles, contained their stores ; tents, bear- 
skins, and camp equipage were packed away in 
ingeniously contrived bundles ; horses were ordered 
from all the adjacent villages, and a special courier 
was sent throughout the peninsula, to apprise the 
natives of the coming of the expedition, and direct 
them to keep their horses in iness. These 
comparatively civilised arrangements could, how- 
ever, only avail them for a small portion of their 
journey, until they should reach the territory of 
the Wandering Koraks. North of that point, they 
could not depend upon any regular means of trans- 
portation—upon pack-horses, canoes, or dog-sl 
—but would be obliged to trust to the tender 
mercies of the arctic nomads. South Kamtchatka 
is a delightful place, with a mild and equable 
climate, and vegetation of tropical freshness and 
luxuriance. The whole peninsula is of volcanic 
formation—five or six volcanoes are now firing 
away uninterruptedly —and is 
divided by an immense chain of mountains, whi 
abru into 0 eaving 
met amd a high level steppe, called the ‘dole, 
or desert, whi 
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reindeer Koraks. Of the central and southern 
of the peninsula, Mr Kennan says : ‘They are 
ie up by the spurs and foothills of the great 
mountain range into deep sequestered valleys of the 
wildest and most picturesque character, and afford 
scenery which, for majestic and varied beauty, is 
not surpassed in all Northern Asia. The popula- 
tion numbers about five thousand, and is com 
of three distinct classes—the Russians, the t- 
chadals, or settled natives, and the Wandering 
y, order-loving race—who 
near the mouths of small 
rivers, which rise in the central range of moun- 
tains, and fall into the Okhotsk Sea and the Pacific. 
Mr Kennan gives a most interesting description of 
these people. He calls them ‘a quiet, inoffensive, 
hospitable tribe of semi-barbarians, remarkable 
only for honesty, general amiability, and comical 
reverence for legally constituted authority. Such 
an idea as rebellion or resistance to oppression is 
wholly foreign to the Kamtchadal character now, 
whatever it may have been in previous ages of 
independence. They will suffer and endure any 
amount of abuse and ill-treatment, without any 
apparent desire for revenge, and with the greatest 
good-nature and elasticity of spirit. They are as 
faithful and forgiving as a dog. If you treat them 
well, your slightest wish will be their law.’ 
They are chiefly engaged in fishing, fur-trapping, 
and the cultivation of rye, turnips, cab , an 
potatoes. The few Russians are scattered among 
their villages, and trade for furs with them and the 
nomadic tribes to the northward. The Wandering 
Koraks, who are the wildest and most independent 
natives in the peninsula, seldom come south of the 
fifty-eighth el of latitude, except for the pur- 
of trade. Their chosen haunts are the great 
esolate steppes lying east of Penjinsk Gulf, where 
they wander constantly from place to place in soli- 
tary bands, living in fur tents, and depend- 
ing for subsistence upon their vast herds of tamed 
and domesticated reindeer. The whole peninsula 
is supposed to be governed by a Russian ‘Ispravnik,’ 
or local governor ; but the Koraks are not really 
governed at all, nor do they require ruli They 
are the most harmless and meritorious of savages, 
exceedingly {interesting in a very way. 
One feels, in reading of them, as if they were crea- 
tures of an arctic mythology, dim and grim even 
ond the Scandinavian ; tenants of shades whose 
fields are ice-fields, and whose ghostly light comes 
from the flaming swords of the aurora borealis. The 
settlements of the southern natives, who are dark, 
swarthy, and smaller than the pure Siberians, with 
all their rudeness, are not wanting in comfort, and 
the following picture is attractive as well as vivid : 
“If you can imagine a rough American backwoods’ 
settlement of low log-houses clustered round a 
gaily coloured Turkish mosque, half-a-dozen small 
ystacks mounted on high vertical fifteen 
or twenty titanic wooden gridirons similarly ele- 
vated, and hung full of drying fish, a few dog- 
sledges and canoes lying carelessly around, and a 
hundred or more gray wolves tied here and there 
between the houses to long heavy poles, you will 
have a general but tolerably accurate idea of a 
Kamtchadal settlement. Théy differ somewhat in 
-4 their size ; but the 
gray log-houses, conical “ bologans,” drying fish, 
wolfish dogs, canoes, sledges, and fishy odours, are 


all invariable features.’ Like the Esqui 
though without the same terrible conditions of 
existence to explain their decay, the Kamtchadals 
are dying out. Since 1780, their numbers have 
diminished one-half. They have already lost ost 


of their distinctive customs and superstitions ; and 
— the occasional sacrifice of a dog, to some 

ignant spirit of storm or disease, enables the 
modern traveller to catch a glimpse 


of their 
original anism. They depend chiefly on the 
salmon, which literaliy choke the rivers, for their 
subsistence ; but the whole peninsula abounds in 
animal life. Reindeer, and black and brown bears, 
roam about everywhere ; a species of ibex inhabits 
the mountain ; and millions of ducks, , and 
swans swarm about every river and little marshy 
lake throughout the country. Mr Kennan’s account 
of the reception given to the major, Dodd, and 
himself, at a settlement whose name he never 
attempted to master, but which he calls Jerusalem, 
is one to capsize all one’s previous notions of 
Kamtchatka. 

‘The house which was to be honoured by our 
presence had been carefully scrubbed, swept, and 
garnished ; the women had put on their most 
a calico dresses, and tied their hair up in 
their brightest silk handkerchiefs; most of the 
children’s faces had been painfully washed and 

lished with soap, water, and wads of fibrous 

emp ; the whole village had been laid under con- 


d | tribution to obtain the requisite number of plates, 


cups, and anaes for our supper-table ; and votive - 
offerings of ducks, reindeer tongues, blueberries, 
and clotted cream poured in upon us with pro- 
fusion. In an hour we sat down to an excel- 
lent supper of cold roast duck, broiled reindeer 
tongues, black bread and fresh butter, blueberries 
and cream, and wild rose crushed with white 
sugar into a rich delicious jam. We had come to 
Kamtchatka with minds and mouths heroically 
made up for an unvarying diet of blubber, tallow- 
candles, and train-oil; but imagine our surprise 
and delight at being treated instead to such 
luxuries as blueberries, cream, and preserved rose- 
leaves!? No wonder Mr Kennan is proud of 
making this hyperborean contribution to gastro- 
nomical science: ‘Take equal quantities of white 
loaf-sugar and the petals of the Alpine rose ; add 
a little juice of crushed blueberries; macerate 
ether to a rich crimson paste; serve in the 
painted cups of honeysuckiles, and imagine 
yourself feasting with the gods upon the summit 
of high Olympus!’ Such a feast was a fitting pre- | 
paration for a delicious journey through the valley 
of Gennl, the most beautiful as well as the most 
fertile spot in all the peninsula, in glorious 
weather, in perfect health, and in high spirits. 

It is difficult to imagine anything more enjoy- 
able than this journey, succeeded by a river 
voyage, during which the travellers ‘lay on the 
open deck of a Kamtchadal boat, covered to a 
depth of six inches with fi t flowers and 
freshly-cut hay,’ and floated slowly down a broad 
tranquil stream through ranges of snow-clad moun- 
tains, past forests glowing with yellow and crim- 
son, and vast steppes waving with tall wild grass, 
and with occasional glimpses of magnificent active 
volcanoes. But when this is changed for the 
ascent of a tremendous ravine, and the exploration 
of immense plains of spongy moss, in the midst of 
driving rain, and wind of inconceivable force and 
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fury, thi are more in accordance with one’s 
established notions of Kamtchatka. There was not 
much hardship to be endured, and there was an 
immense deal of compensating beauty to be seen 
in the journey so far as Tigil, which settlement, 
second in importance in the peninsula to Petro- 
paulovski, they reached, on a raft, rather danger- 
ously late in the season, considering the nature of 
the moss steppes which must be traversed, and 
which, by no means easy to cross in winter, when 
reindeer sledges are employed for the purpose, are 
practically impassable in summer. For three or 
four hundred square miles, the eternally frozen 
ground is covered to a depth of two feet with a 
dense luxurious growth of soft s ringy arctic moss, 
saturated with water, and sprinkled here and there 
with little hillocks of stunted blueberry bushes 
and clusters of Labrador tea. It never dries 
up, never becomes hard enough tv afford stable 
footing. From June to September, it is a great, 
soft, quaking cushion of wet moss. Walking over 
it is — like walking over an enormous 
wet spon his impracticable state of things is 
accounted for thus: ‘ Light, heat, and moisture, 
in a northern climate, are so combined and inten- 
sified during the summer months, as to stimulate 
some kinds of vegetation into almost tropical 
luxuriance. The earth thaws in spring to an 
average depth of perhaps two feet, and below that 
point there is a thick impenetrable layer of solid 
frost. The water produced by the melting of the 
winter's snows is prevented by this stratum of 
frozen ground from sinking any farther into the 
earth, and has no escape except by slow evapora- 
tion. It therefore saturates the cushion of moss 
on the surface, and, aided by the almost perpetual 


sunlight of June and July, excites it to a rapid 
and wonderfully luxuriant growth.’ 
The little pm left Tigil in September, for 
t 


Lesnoi, the Kamtchadal settlement in the 

insula, and left Lesnoi to explore the two 
ondeed miles of terrible uninhabited wilderness 
which lie between it and Gee-zhe-ga, the point for 
which they were making. From this time, their 
journey presented tremendous hardships, and fur- 
nished pictures which Dante might borrow for an 
e edition of his Inferno. They tried to 
cross the Samanka Mountains, though the natives 
of Lesnoi assured them it could not be done until 
the frost had set in, and dog-sledges could be used ; 
and their obstinacy nearly cost them their lives. 
The supposed over the mountains was pre- 
sumed to lie near the sea-coast, and in the middle 
of the range there was said to be a small river 
called the Samanka. The party divided itself ; 
half was to go round the mountains by water with 
the whale-boat ; the other half round them with 
twenty unloaded horses; and the mouth of the 
river was to be their rendezvous. It was supposed 
that they would always be within on gory ere 
tance of each other. The major went with Dodd 
in the whale-boat ; Mr Kennan, Vusheni the inter- 
preter, and their best Cossack, with six Kamt- 
chadals, formed the land party. The first and 
second day went off pretty well: it was dull work 
travelling through a tortuous valley, over spongy 
swamps, and across deep narrow creeks, surrounded 
by snow-capped mountains and extinct volcanic 
peaks, until it became dangerous, which it did when 
the valley narrowed to a wild rocky caiion, one 
hundred and fifty feet in depth, at the bottom of 


which ran a swollen mountain torrent, foaming 
around sharp black rocks, and falling over ledges of 
lava in magnificent cascades. To journey along this. 
caiion, on a narrow ledge of rock, just possibly safe 
for exceedingly sure-footed animals, was exciti 

but a mere trifle in comparison with what was to 
come ; when, after emerging into a terrible barren 
place, where even the reindeer moss could hardly 
grow, and camping there in tremendous rain, the 
morning revealed that a driving snow-storm was 
sweeping down the valley, and nature had put on 
the garb of winter. With inconceivable difficulty 
and suffering, they gained, after some hours, what. 
seemed to be the crest of the mountain, perhaps 
two thousand feet above the sea, where the fury of 
the wind was almost irresistible, and then this 


‘Dense clouds of driving snow hid everything 
from sight at a distance of a few steps, and we 
seemed to be standing on a fragment of a wrecked 
world, in a whirling of stinging 
snow-flakes. Now and then, a black volcanic crag, 
inaccessible as the of the Matterhorn, would 
loom out in the white mist far above our heads, 
as if suspended in mid air, giving a startlin 
momentary wildness to the scene ; then it woul 
os disappear in flying snow, and leave us staring 
blindly into vacancy.... We crept along the 
crest of the mountain to the eastward, and then up 
ridges and down ravines, until the guide acknow- 
ledged that we were lost, in a perfect wilderness 
of mountains. Our limbs were chilled and stiffened 
by their icy covering, and a hurricane of wind 
ie in our faces. About the middle of the after- 
noon, we came suddenly out upon the very brink 
of a storm-swept precipice, one hundred and fifty 
feet in depth, against whose base the sea was 
hurling tremendous green breakers with a roar 
that drowned the rushing noise of the wind. 
Behind and around us lay a wilderness of white, 
desolate peaks, crowded together under a gray, 
pitiless sky, with here and there a patch of trailing 
pine, or a black pinnacle of trap rock, to intensify 
y contrast the ghastly whiteness and desolation 
of the weird snowy mountains, In front, but far 
below, was the troubled sea, rolling mysteriously 
out of a gray mist of snow-flakes, breaking in thick 
sheets of clottedjfroth against the black cliff, and 
making long reverberations and hollow gurglin 
noises in the subterranean caverns which it 
hollowed out. Snow, water, and mountains, and 
in the foreground a little group of ice-covered 
men and shaggy horses staring at the sea from 
the summit of a mighty cliff.’ 

Long after dark they rode into a deep, lonely 
valley, which came out upon the beach near the 
rendezvous ; and there they camped, the storm 
still raging. The morning shewed them no traces 
of the whale-boat party, for whose arrival Mr 
Kennan had orders to wait two days. But that 
night Vusheni came to him with the news that the 
wd were then eating the last of their provisions. 

e Kamtchadals, making sure of meeting the 
whale-boat party, had supplied themselves for 
three days only, which elapsed. They were, 
therefore, three days’ journey (and such a 
from Lesnoi, and how were they to get back? The 
mountains were doubtless impassable, on account 
of the snow; and in such weather the whale-boat 
could never come. The mountain range must be 
passed somehow, for dear life’s sake ; orders must 
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be disobeyed. Mr Kennan wrote a note to the 
major, enclosed it in a tin can, to be left on the 
site of their camp, and crawled into his fur bag to 
sleep and get strength for another struggle with 
the mountains. In the morning, the guide came 
to him with an extraordinary pro » Which he 
accepted. It was, that they should abandon the 
plan of crossing the mountains, and try instead to 
make their way along the narrow strip of beach 
which the ebbing tide would leave bare at the 
foot of the cliffs, to a ravine on the south side, 
within one day’s hard ride of Lesnoi. Divested of 
its verbal plausibilities, his plan was a thirty-mile 
race with a high tide along a narrow beach, from 
which all escape was cut off by precipitous cliffs, 
one and two hundred feet in height. If they 
reached the ravine in time, all would be well; 
but if not, the beach would be covered ten feet 
deep with water, and their horses, if not them- 
selves, swept away like corks. The tide was 
beginning to ebb, and it would be three or four 
hours before it would be low enough for them to 
start. The Kamtchadals improved the interval by 
killing one of the dogs, and offering him up to the 
Evil Spirit, in whose jurisdiction these mountains 
were supposed to be. Mr Kennan regretted the 
ruthless murder of the poor animal, but was glad 
of the improvement it worked in the spirits and 
courage of his superstitious companions. 

At length, the guide examined the beach, and 
gave the word to start for their four hours’ race. 
They set off in a gallop along the beach, with 
the tremendous black cliffs on one side, and the 
breakers on the other. Great masses of n 
slimy sea-weed, shells, water-soaked driftwood, and 
thousands of meduse, which had been thrown up 
by the storm, lay strewn in piles along the beach ; 
but they dashed through and over them, never 
drawing rein except to pick their way between 
enormous masses of barnacle-encrusted, fallen 
rock, which blocked up the beach. When eighteen 
miles of this tremendous ride had been accom- 
plished, two figures came along the beach, which 
were at first mistaken for bears, but sg to be 
natives, charged with a message from Major Abasa, 
which they delivered with all the ceremonious and 
irrepressible politeness habitual with the Kamt- 
chalals, undeterred by the circumstances. ‘ Sea- 
shore” wrote the major, on a very dirty “songe of 


paper ; ‘fi teen versts from Lesnoi, 4th. 
iven here by the storm. Hurry back as fast 
as possible” There was no time for explanations ; 
the tide was running in rapidly ; twelve miles must 
be made in little over an hour, or the horses lost. 
The tired messengers were mounted on two of the 
— animals, and the race began again, to end 
thus: ‘The situation grew more and more exciting 
as we approached the ravine. At the end of every 
projecting bluff the water was higher and higher, 
and in several places it had already touched with 
foam and spray the foot of the cli In twenty 
minutes more the beach would be impassable. 
Our horses held out nobly, and the ravine was 
only a short distance ahead ; only one more pro- 
jecting bluff intervened. Against this the sea was 
y beginning to break, but we galloped 
through several feet of water, and in five minutes 
drew rein at the mouth of the ravine.’ 
Then came the cutting of a trail with their axes 
through the dense thickets which choked up the 
ravine—terrible toil after the hard ride the 


long fast—and then enforced rest, from absolute 
inability to get on, in spite of hunger. A second 
day’s ride, without food, nearly brought Mr 
Kennan to the limit of his extraordinary powers 
of endurance. Two hours after dark, on that 
second day, they heard the howling of the dogs 
from Lesnoi, and in twenty minutes they rode into 
the settlement, dashed “ to the little log-house 
of the Starosta, and found the major and Dodd at 
their supper. 

All the horses in the vi were disabled ; the 
mountain guide was blind from inflammatory 
erysipelas, brought on by exposure to five days of 
storm ; one half of Mr Kennan’s y were unfit 
for duty ; and the major had rheumatic fever. 
Under these circumstances, it was decided that 
they must wait at Lesnoi until winter, when, with 
the aid of dog-sledges, they would endeavour to 
cross the mountains, and explore the country of 
the Wandering Koraks. 


NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 
CHAPTER XLIV.—MABEL’S SOLICITOR. 


Mr Smicoz was not one to let the grass grow 
under his feet when action (so long as it was not 
high action) was demanded of him; he made by 
telegraph the desired appointment with his London 
lawyer, and Mabel was informed of it by return of 
post. It had been arranged that she was to go to 
town that very day. Till the letter came, she had 
been seriously impatient for its arrival ; eager to 
utilise Michael’s testimony in taking some step in 
defence of her little Georgey’s rights. But now 
that matters had been set in train for that very 
end, she began to have misgivings—not as to the 
justice, nor even to the final success of his cause, 

ut with respect to his personal safety. How 
would it be possible to give Horn Winthrop notice 
of hostilities—for such she well knew he would 
consider the most delicate suggestion for arranging 
their common differences to be—without affording 
him some hint of the place of her retreat; and 
transported with fury as he would be, was it likely 
that any consideration of future advantage, or of 
retribution, would restrain him from taking some 
violent revenge? Nay, if every obstacle was 
overcome, and the case settled to his apparent 
satisfaction, would he not work his savage will at 
all hazards, even then? He was not one to be 
bound by recognisances, however heavy. She felt 


it would be impossible to impress others, who did [| 


not know him as she did, with a due sense of this 


il. 
a intensified were her apprehensions, that 
notwithstanding no bird of the air could as yet 
have carried the matter to Horn’s ears, she had 
persuaded Michael to remain on guard at the 
cottage in her absence. Even this did not console 
her, for once upon her journey, when passing 
through some long-drawn tunnel, the monstrous 
supposition occurred to her: Suppose this very 
man were in Horn Winthrop’s pay, and his cor- 
roboration of the Patagonian story only a ruse 


past | to gain her confidence, and thereby possession of 


the child! The next moment she was ashamed of 
herself for entertaining such a nightmare — 
and of Michael Baird of all men. If he were 
there was no truth in man. How nobly had he 
kept the ‘poor lady’s’ secret ; and how nobly, too, 


| 
| 
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had been the impulse which had caused him to 
reveal it! How touching, also, had been his desire 
that Horn should be lightly dealt with, for his 
mother’s sake! Were such virtues as these to be 
assumed, and if not assumed, would this man harm 
the innocent, who had even stipulated for the 
tender treatment of the wicked! No; her child 
was safe enough in his hands. How strange it 
seemed that this witness, so long unfound, should 
nevertheless have been so close at hand; should 
master ; nay, perhaps met him in the vi 
street on that day of the picnic at the light-house, 
when so much that was eventful did happen! 
Again, as it had often and often been already, that 
scene in Anemone Bay was re-enacted in her mind ; 
and again that thought occurred, which always 
called up an involuntary blush: ‘Where is Richard 
Thornton now, I wonder ?’ 

Mabel had started early, and arrived at the 
London terminus about mid-day. Thickly veiled, 
and shrinking from the view of all who gazed at 
her—and they were many—Mabel hurried into a 
cab. It was the first time that the noise and bustle 
of the city had ever fallen on her ear; but she 
paid no heed to them: her only thought was, that 
among that endless throng of men Horn Winthrop 
might be passing by, and see her! She did not 
even speculate upon what sort of person this Mr 
Oakleigh might to whom she was accredited. 
Her fear was much too great to admit of shyness. 
Still, when she found herself in the lawyer’s 
waiting-room, and the clerk had left her there 
alone, telling her that his master would be with 
her immediately, her eyes turned with some 
interest to the door, when it opened to admit—if 
she could indeed believe her own eyes—Richard 
‘Thornton ! 

The astonishment was at least as on his side. 

‘Miss Denham !—I mean Mrs Winthrop,’ stam- 
mered he ; ‘I—this is a most unexpected pleasure!’ 

For an instant Mabel had imagined the interview 
designed, and was inclined to resent the imposition 
that had been practised on her ; but it was im 
sible to believe his rise was feigned. She 
held out her hand, which he took respectfully, and 
murmured a few words of greeting. 

‘I came here by appointment with a Mr Oakleigh,’ 
then said she composedly. 


is Oakleigh,’ i 
is eigh, answered he simply. 


ays was so, although for many years I was 
known by that of my adopted father. Since—since 
I last saw you, Mrs Winthrop, circumstances have 
caused me to reassume it. Pray, be seated. Of 
course I was unaware that I was to be honoured 
with your confidence. Mr Simcoe mentioned no 
names. But I hope that you will not refuse to 
intrust your case to my hands, though I do happen 
to prove an—an—old acquaintance. 
bel hesitated. Her pride was wounded. Her 
cheeks were covered with a burning blush, not 
because she found herself face to face with her old 
lover, but with her creditor. ‘I have no choice, 
Mr Oakleigh,’ said she, ‘since such is your name, 
but to consult you. I am —oee with no other 
lawyer; and indeed,’ she added hastily, seeing a 
pained look on the other’s face, ‘I know no reason 
—_ I should not employ your services. But 
before I do so, there is a private matter to arrange 
between ourselves. I must not forget I am your 


‘0 ” interrupted Richard, ‘that is 
and gone, and may be well forgotten.’ Ag 

‘I do not choose it to be forgotten,’ said Mabel 
firmly. ‘What interest may be due, I know not; 
perhaps you would prefer to receive it without 
interest, except that of the genuine gratitude 
which I beg to tender for its use ; but—I owe you 
two hundred pounds.’ 

‘Two hun pounds! owe me?’ ejaculated 
Richard. ‘Indeed, you don’t’ 

‘I am sure, as a gentleman, you would not 
deceive me, sir.. But is it possible that I am mis 
taken in ns that you sent, not, indeed, to 
me, but to Miss Martha Bart, at Brackmere (at a 
time when we were certainly in sore strait), the 
sum I speak of, just three years ago ?’ 

‘Upon my honour, , I never did’ 

To Mabel, this blow was a terrible one. It is 
awkward even to have credited your friend in the 
country with a hamper of game, the contents of 
which you have eaten in the firm belief that the 
came from his covers, and the enjoyment of whic 
you have written to him was enhanced by the 
thought of the kindly donor; but such a mistake is 
nothing compared with thanking a gentleman for 
a pecuniary advance, in error. In the case of the 
appy Mabel, no fiasco could have been more 
os ete, for she had not only credited him with 
the loan, but, as he could y fail to perceive, 
with the affection that dictated the loan. Her 
confusion and distress were such that she was 
unable to articulate a word. 

‘My dear madam,’ continued Richard lightly, 
and yet with the utmost respect that tones coal 
convey, ‘your mistake was a very simple one, and 
such as is every day brought under notice of 
persons of my profession. A man, say—or a lady— 
who happens to meet with some reverse of fortune, 
has many friends, any one of whom may be easily 
credited with such pecuniary aid as you appear to 
have received. To avoid any sense of obligation 
(however mistaken), it is often sent anonymously, 
and, as in this case, is productive of misappre- 
hension. To ress a wish that I had been so 
fortunate as to be your creditor, might be deemed 
oes and yet I think I may say that the 

ill was never wanting to her humble servant’— 
here he bowed with earnest gravity—‘ to help Miss 
Mabel Denham at all times—but only the power. 
At the time you speak of, indeed, dear madam, 
my whole worldly wealth would not much have 
exceeded the sum a9 speak of. I was living very 
poorly and humbly, for a certain purpose, now 
accomplished; but that is a matter of no interest, 
What I have alone to repeat is that I am unfor- 
tunately quite innocent of the good deed which you 
have imputed to me.’ 

‘ And ignorant of it likewise ?’ inquired Mabel, 
struck with some inflection in the tone of his denial. 

‘I did not say that, madam. At the same time, 
I am scarcely at li to—at least I have hitherto 
considered my knowledge of the matter as a sacred 


trust. 

‘I adjure you, Mr Oakleigh, pleaded Mabel, ‘if 
you y know who sent me that unhappy gilt, 
or loan, to name the quarter from which it came. 
It has caused me—little, doubtless, as the sender 
could have sup —an infinity of wretchedness, 
pain, and h iation. I 
understanding be at an on 
have power to end it, 


se BEES | 
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‘I have—lI will do so,’ answered Richard gravely. 
‘Little, indeed, as you say, did the sender guess 
should prove a isfortune. It was Professor Flint, 
madam. 


The tears came into a@ pang 
went to her tender heart, as she called to mind her 
recent thoughts of that old friend. ‘And he is 
er sighed she, ‘and beyond my thanks !’ 

‘He is dead, madam ; and when he died, I lost 
the best friend I ever had on earth. It is thanks 
to the wealth he bequeathed me, that you see me 
in this place. He left me all he had. Among his 

rivate papers which it was my duty to peruse, I 
Fund (among other far more convincing proofs of 
the estimation—nay, the affection—in which he 
held you, madam) a memorandum of that two 
hundred pounds, and its destination’ 

ot y did he send it to my cousin, and not 
to me?’ 

‘For the same reason that he sent it anony- 
mously, madam: to conceal the sender.’ 

‘But why should he conceal himself?’ 

‘I do not know, madam; though, perhaps, 
added Richard softly, ‘I could guess.’ 

Mabel asked no more. She understood him as 
well as if he had said: ‘ The old man loved you as a 
father ; and yet, not always as a father. Perhaps 
he could not trust himself to hear you thank him, 
The amulet she wore about her neck, and about 
which Ju. had rallied her, might really, then, have 
been not —* keepsake, but a love-token! She 
felt no impulse now to smile at it on that account ; 
nay, it was dearer to her for that very reason. 

ere ensued an awkward silence, which Richard 
was the first to break. 

‘With to the matter about which you 
wish to consult me, Mrs Winthrop,’ observed he, 
with a professional dryness in his tone for which 
the other felt truly grateful, ‘Mr Simcoe has told 
me absolutely nothing.’ 

Then Mabel gave him a succinct account of her 
own affairs, as we are already acquainted with 
them, except that she did not speak of Horn’s 

tion of her during her married life. She 
not, however, omit to paint the terror with 
which he had inspi her, both on her own 
account and on that of her child, in vivid colours ; 
and to impress on her companion the absolute 
indispensability, whatever proceedings he might 


to take, of keeping secret the place of 
her abode, ‘In addition to the satisfaction that I 
must needs ience in finding that I place my 


experi 

case in the hands of an old friend,’ concluded she, 
‘it is a consoling reflection to me that you yourself 
are acquainted with Horn Winthrop, and will 
therefore — down my fear of him as chimerical 


or exaggera 
‘I know Mr Horn Winthrop very well,’ said 
Richard quietly. ‘Still, the law is accustomed to 
deal with men even as violent and unscrupulous as 
he. It is a pity that in such a case we cannot take 
strong measures at once, since conciliatory ones 
will, in my opinion, not only be thrown away, but 
en as proof of weakness. However, your 
wish to deal tenderly with this gentleman, as well 
as the necessity of avoiding a public scandal, 
demand the latter course. ill consult with my 
er, who is more learned in such matters than 
am, and will let you know what we propose to 
do. At some future time, though not necessarily 


at present, it will be essential that I should see 
this Michael Baird.’ 

Richard was about to say: ‘Should come down 
and see,’ but he restrained himself. Throughout the 
latter part of the interview, he had weighed every 
word before he uttered it. He had not been less 
distressed than Mabel herself at the mistake into 
which she had fallen concerning that gift of the 
two hundred pounds ; and, far pressing the 
advantage which her misapprehension obviously 
afforded him (through its implication of his own 
affection), he had not only ignored her confusion, 
but had been studiously reserved, and even cold in 
manner, while he yearned to clasp his client in his 
arms. To some few men, all is not fair in love 
and war ; and Richard Oakleigh was incapable of 
taking advantage even of a woman. Moreover, it 
must be confessed, notwithstanding the peculiar 
circumstances of his bringing up, or perhaps 
because of them, he was of a stiff and independent 
spirit, and the reflection, that, if Mabel’s story was 
true, she must shortly be placed in a social position 
much superior to his own, assisted him not a little 
in putting restraint upon himself. 

till, it cost him a great effort to talk face to 
face with his first love, looking, as she did, or 
seemed to him to look, more charmingly than ever, 
in such calm and frigid tones, conscious all the 
while, that if even she had not loved him, she had 
at one time at least, by her own confession, been 
cognizant of his love for her. No one would have 
guessed the mutual relation that had once existed 
(and perhaps existed still) between those two, as 
the young lawyer—all arrangements having been 
settled between them—accompanied his fair client 
to the door, bade her ctful adieu, and ordered 
a clerk to mount the box-seat of her cab as an 
—, when he would have given his ears to have 
played that part in person by her side. 


CHAPTER XLV.—WAR IS DECLARED. 


Richard Oakleigh was not himself a Jog integer, 
but only a fraction of the firm of Ward, Lynes, and 
Oakleigh, the same house wherein he had been an 
articled clerk, and in which he had purchased a 
pea, by | of the fortune bequeathed to 

im by Professor Flint. Mr Ward had long been 
translated to the regions reserved for deceased 
attorneys ; but Mr Lynes was still qualifying him- 
self for that inheritance by the very sh 
attendance to business which it is ible for a 
septuagenarian to pay. He not only never said 
die, but never entertained such an idea at all. 
His mind was essentially secular, which was 

rhaps the reason that he had left the affairs of 
RE Etheldreda to be administered by his junior 
partner, and thereby introduced him to Mr Simcoe’s 
notice. He was rather attached to Richard than 
otherwise ; he felt it as a compliment to his own 
administrative capacities—for Mr Lynes looked 
into everything, and sent his voice down every 
speaking-trumpet in the house—that the young 
man had become a principal in the firm where he 
had been a clerk ; and yet he did not think him of 
quite sufficiently good material for the cutting-out 
of an attorney; the wood (so to ) was not 
hard enough, and had too many in it— 
scruples. 


Richard, on his part, quite admitted Mr Lynes’ 


superior acumen as a lawyer, and finding the old 


| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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man at liberty, at once laid before him, stripped, of 
course, of all sentiment, the case that had just been 
submitted to himself. 

‘So that’s your young widow’s story, is it?’ 
grunted this veteran coolly, when it was con- 
cluded. 

‘That is the case answered Richard, rather 
emphatically. 

‘Pooh, pooh !’ said Mr Lynes. ‘No woman ever 
stated a case yet—that could be called such. I 
don’t believe one word about this man Michael, to 
begin with. He would have made money by what 
he knew, long ago, if what he knew was really 
worth money. The whole matter must be thoroughly 
investigated before we move in it. It may be 
nothing but this woman’s dream.’ 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ said Richard; ‘but the facts 
which I have mentioned may, I am quite sure, be 
taken for granted. know Mrs Winthrop well, 
and can depend implicitly upon her statement—so 
far, of course, I mean,’ he added hastily, ‘as her 
own good faith is concerned. She is altogether 

‘Go on,’ said the o eman quietly ; ‘ 
go on, for Richard had d 


that he was about to make himself ridiculous. He | ad 


ocd felt angry, because he saw that he had already 
one 80. 

‘ All that I intended to trouble you about in this 
matter, Mr Lynes,’ said he stiffly, ‘was to ask your 
valuable counsel with respect to the step—most 
probably the intermediate step—that should be 
taken with respect to Mr Horn Winthrop. Is 
there no plan, think you short of a writ of eject- 
ment, by which this lady and her son can be put 
into part possession of their rights at once, and 
have the whole secured to them for the future ? 
Can we not offer this man some compromise, and 
get him to execute a deed which may insure the 
reversion’—— 

‘You can’t make him promise not to marry, if 
you mean that,’ interrupted the old lawyer ; ‘such 
undertakings have always been held contrary to 
public policy, and all the rest of it ; and how are 
you to hold over this story of your ancient mariner 
until an opportune time arises for using it? There 
is no form of procedure for the perpetuation of 
testimony that can possibly apply to his case. 
all probability, his demise will take 
before that of the present tenant, and his mere 
affidavit would, of course, in that case be waste- 

per. Stuff and nonsense! . We must establish a 

is, and get his evidence taken without delay.’ 

‘But that would necessitate publicity, which is 
+ hee 4 thing our client wishes to avoid,’ urged 

chard. 


lace years 


‘ Well, there is certainly one way,’ said Mr Lynes 
gravely, ‘by which the estate can be secured to the 

y during her life, and settled by agreement 
upon the boy afterwards ’—— 

‘Yes, yes,’ interrupted Richard eagerly—‘ that’s 
what we want. I was certain your sagacity would 
find out some plan. Well, well?’ 


‘ Let the present r—this Mr Horn Win- 
t marry the widow !’ 

exceeding disgust and chagrin at this su lo 
that his partner fairly roared with la ge m 

‘Why shouldn't he?’ exclaimed he. ‘If he 
ain’t her ae he’s no relation. They’re both 
young peo . 


In| his mouth the short black pipe, the smoke from 


‘That is quite out of the question—quite, sir, 
exclaimed Richard indignantly, ‘and may be dis- 
missed once for all from our consideration. What 
I had thought of doing in the matter is all, it 
seems, then, that can be done. Let us give Mr 
Horn Winthrop notice of action—menace him with 
a writ of ejectment, but at the same time ex 
our willingness to come to terms. Offer him a 
fourth of the income of the estate, for example, on 
condition of his giving up all future claim to it, 
He knows that he is not the rightful heir—m 
client has discovered so much; and, though 
nothing is to be hoped for from his honesty, his 
sense of danger may well induce him to accede to 
friend, said Mr L 

y dear young friend,’ said Mr es quiet] 
‘you tell me this gentleman is a iasent I we 
readily believe you ; but you have not told me he 
is a fool. Unless I have positive testimony to that 
effect, my opinion is, that this intermediate step, as 
you have called it, is mere waste of time. A man 
is not to be frightened out of an estate of ten 
thousand a year by a mere threat, any more than a 
three-decker is to be brought to and made to haul 
down her flag by a blank shot. If you’ll take my 

vice—and supposing your case to be as you state 
it to be—you’ll give him ball’ 
When Mr Lynes thus announced an opinion, 
his partner had known him long enough to be 
aware that nothing short of a decree of the Court 
of Chancery could annul or controvert it ; so h 
the discussion ended. ‘ 

Richard took his own line, and wrote by that 
evening’s post to Horn, in the name of his firm, 
acting as solicitors for Mrs Winthrop, in much the 
same terms as he had sketched out ; and not with- 
out some misgivings, as well as impatience, awaited 
the reply. ‘ 

His letter reached Wapshot Hall on the ensuing 
morning. It was mid-July, and intensely hot. 
Horn, whose : had of late been deeper 
than ever, a sleepless night, and had 
gone out, with his constant companion Fang, for 
an early stroll in the park. When the master was 
out of temper, it was always a bad time for the 
dog, and so it hay ed in the present case. If 
the lord of Wapshot removed for an instant from 


which was poisoning the morning air, it was 
that he might swear at his four-footed friend with 
greater vigour. If he troubled himself with an 

rsonal exertion, it was to pick up stones, and pelt 

is bull-dog. Such conduct was calculated to try 
the best regulated of canine tempers, and Fang’s 
temper was not a good one. The sultriness of the 
weather had affected him for some time, and made 
him more than ever the terror of the village; he 
was out of sorts, too, as respected his general 
health—in consequence, it was sup of having 
recently killed a , the ornament of the 
terrace, and Mrs Merthyr’s especial pet, and eaten 
him, feathers and all. Horn’s curses ‘were responded 
to by growls, his flying stones by a menacing 
exhibition of teeth. ‘ Very good,’ said Horn, in his 
grim way, after one of these latter manifestations 
of rebellion ; and he tore down a branch of a tree, 
and began to strip it. With bloodshot eyes, and 
his great red tongue lolling out of his mouth, 
Fang watched this operation with well-grounded 
suspicion. 

‘Come here,’ said Horn, in the mild tone that 
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he sometimes affected when he was about to be 
particularly brutal. ‘I am going to beat you.’ 
On such oceasions, which were not unfrequent, 
Fang would come to his master crawling on his 
stomach, as a Siamese nobleman approaches his 
king, and uttering menacing but terrified yowls; 
but this time he gave one short sharp bark, half- 
despair, half-defiance, depressed his apology for a 
tail to the lowest angle of which it was capable, 
and ran home as straight as a bee-line ! 
‘I'll kill him,’ said Horn confidentially. Perhaps 
the still small voice of conscience was not so 
wholly stifled in the man’s heart but that it made 
some mild remonstrance against this stern decree ; 
perhaps the voice of universal nature, speaking in 
song of bird and babble of brook, under that 
windless sky, seemed to make some appeal for 
mercy ; for he added, as though in answer: ‘I will, 
by George !’—only he did not say ‘George’ Then 
he turned, stick in hand, and strolled homewards. 
He cast a hasty glance round the great hall, where 
he always breakfasted with his dog, but the offend- 
ing animal was not to be seen. He sat down to 
table, humming some music-hall ditty, and was 
about to help himself to meat, for his appetite was 
always excellent, when his eye lit on a letter 
lying by his plate, marked ‘ Private.’ The writing 
was unknown to him, and not at all of that 
description which he was accustomed to associate 
with confidential correspondence. What the deuce 
was up? He had had no lawyers’ letters since he 
| had come into his property, and yet this looked 


confoundedly like one! With an ejaculation of 
contempt, he tore it open, and ran his eyes over 
| the contents. Then he leaped to his feet with a 
| great oath, and lifted the heavy chair with his 
ome as if it had been a feather. His impulse was 
| to destroy something, if not somebody, on the 
| instant. A living object unfortunately presented 
| itself. The bull-dog, who had lain hidden under 
| the table, now crawled into view, imagining, per- 
| haps, that he had been already discovered, and that 
| the lifting of the chair was the commencement of 
| hostilities, Horn chopped at the dog savagely with 
| this implement, which, missing his head, came 
| down with crushing violence on one of his foie- 
paws. With a howl of anguish, Fang flew at his 
| master, made his teeth meet just above his left 
wrist, and hung there like a leech. Horn snatched 
a knife, and rained stabs upon him with his dis- 
| engaged hand, any one of which would have let 
| out a human life; but a bull-dog is not so easily 
| killed: it seemed, indeed, as though, knowing he 
| was to die, the creature had resolved to sell his 
| life as dearly as possible. Even when he was slain, 
he still hung on, a dead weight, to Horn’s fore- 
arm; and he had to ring the bell, and get help, 
before those iron jaws could be unclosed, and 
| made to set him free. The wound was a very 
severe one, and the assistant village doctor (who 
had been summoned in his a absence) at 
| once pronounced that it would take weeks to effect 
a cure, and in the meantime that complete rest 
was absolutely necessary for the patient. 

|, ‘But I want to go to town at once, cried Horn, 
frenzy. 

| *To do so would be to risk your life, was the 
| grave reply. 

|. ‘I must not do that, then, said Horn, with 


The apoth , who was a recent arrival at Wap- 
shot, was astonished at the patience and philosophy 
of this young gentleman, concerning whom he had 
heard such wild tales. The fact was, that Horn 
Winthrop’s heart was a volcano of pent-up rage, 
Not only were the contents of that me sin letter 
ofa yoy: me to arouse his wildest ire, informing 
him, as they did, that his title to Wapshot waa 
epetel, and that his step-mother’s case found 
a champion ; but what was more bitter than all— 
he at once a in that champion Richard 
Thornton himself! His endeavours to discover 
Mrs Winthrop’s hiding-place had been unceasing, 
and he had left no stone unturned to effect that 
object. As in all other directions likely to lead 
to it, so had he yams his inquiries into the affairs 
of the man whom he knew to have been once 
Mabel’s lover, if he was not so still, and had learned 
all concerning him—how he had been made com- 
paratively rich by Professor Flint’s demise, and 

ad changed his name, and become a partner in 
a house of lawyers—that he was, in fact, the 
Oakleigh of this very firm, and doubtless the actual 
composer of their precious epistle. 

Mabel was correct in her conviction that Horn 
was well aware of his own illegitimacy; but the 
same voice that had in its woeful passion informed 
him of the fact, had assured him that it was 
beyond all > His wrath, then, was in 
no degree mitigated by fear; and, indeed, if the 
danger in which he stood had been fully revealed 
to him—which it had not, for Richard’s letter had 
been most prudent—there would have been still 
no place in his fierce heart for thought of conse- 
yay ow Such, indeed, was the heat of his passion, 
that he could not even bring himself to dissemble, 
though, by affecting to treat with his enemies, he 
night probably have obtained an opportunity of 
discovering Mabel’s dwelling-place. His fury was 
too great for cunning; in his present crippled state, 
however, he could do nothing save hurl defiance 
and insult ; and this accordingly he did. 

Instead of replying to the communication of the 
firm, he penned to Richard Oakleigh personally 
a letter full of the vilest insinuations with respect 
to Richard’s partisanship in Mabel’s affairs. It 
was couched in such infamous terms, that the 
recipient did not even shew it to his partner—a 
piece of reserve which afforded that gentleman 
immense satisfaction. 

‘I told you what would come of it beforehand,’ 
chuckled he. ‘You’ve robbed your client of six- 
and-eightpence, and got a sharpish rap over your 
own knuckles, J can see.’ 

Richard wrote to Hillsborough, to state that his 
attempt to-come to terms with Horn had failed, 
and that further conciliation was out of the ques- 
tion; and received a reluctant consent from Mrs 
Winthrop to resort to stronger measures. That 
ponderous stone-crusher, ‘the engine of the law,’ 
was accordingly put in motion at its usual very 
moderate rate of speed.. In the course of a few 
weeks, a dapper clerk arrived at Wapshot, and 
placed in Mr Horn’s own hand a document com- 
mencing: ‘Victoria, by the Grace of God,’ &e., 
and citing that gentleman, within sixteen days of 
service, to appear at our court—though not at St 
judgment might be 
signed, and he put out of possession. 

St was luck Nior the dapper clerk that Fang was 


| sudden quietness, ‘because I have some work to 
| do before I die.’ 


no longer in the flesh, for otherwise he would most 


| 
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assuredly have been set at him by his ou 
master ; and also that Horn was still so crippled 
by his wound that the office of kicking him down 
stairs was deputed to Murk, a man ever open to 
compromise and half a sovereign. 

For days afterwards, the master of Wapshot 
Hall was dangerous to approach, and shirked by 
every servant in the house: he drank more deeply 
than ever ; slept less; perambulated the park and 
village at untimely hours; and one fine night in 
August, after rambling forth as usual, did not 
return home at all. His bed had no. been slept 
in ; the brandy bottle by its side—a still more con- 
vincing proof of his absence—remained untouched. 
Horn Winthrop had disappeared. ‘He’s been 
very queer for the last six weeks, said Murk next 
morning, ‘and I only hope he hasn’t come to harm. 
Nobody else hoped that ; not even Murk himself 
was so sanguine as to expect that he had come to 


any good, 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACES. 


Ir is curious to note the comparatively modern 
origin of our chief national sports and pastimes. 
True it is that horse-racing is described by Fitz- 
Stephen in the middle of the twelfth century, in 
his account of the Smithfield races ; but if we look 
at fox-hunting, cricket, yachting, Alpine climbing, 
and rowing, it is surprising to find how little 
antiquity they can claim. 

Fox-hunting only began to be popular among 
country squires in the reign of Queen Anne. In 
the previous century, as Macaulay tells us, great 
massacres of foxes took place. Nets and traps were 
largely used ; and a person earned distinction if he 
could shoot a female with cub. Even late in the 
eighteenth century, fox-hunting bore little resem- 
blance to the modern sport. The best idea of 
hunting then is gained from Fielding’s Tom Jones, 
where Squire Western has a few hounds, and goes 
out with Tom. Some have endeavoured to trace 
cricket to a fourteenth-century game ; but as now 

layed, it did not exist before the middle of the 
ast century. Pett built a yacht for Henry, Prince 
of Wales, in 1604; and the Royal Cork Yachting 
Club, established in 1720, is the oldest in the king- 
dom. The Royal Thames Yacht Club was founded 
in 1823, and since that period, it is needless to 
remark how fashionable the sport has become. 
The Alpine climbing mania cannot be said to have 
arisen till after the appearance of the works of 
Messrs Wills, Hudson, and Kennedy, in 1856, 
the club being founded in the following year. We 
hear little of rowing as an art until the middle of 
the reign of George IV. The first regatta in 
England did not take place till June 23, 1775, in 
the a reign, when there was such a contest 
on the Thames. That rowing, as a pastime, did 
not get more popular at the universities during 
the long reign of George IIL. is probably attribut- 
able to the series of wars during that period takin; 
away those from the seats of learning most fitted 
to shine in athletics. 

Mr Macmichael’s volume on the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat-races, published last year, gives 
many interesting particulars respecting these con- 
tests. It appears that eight-oared rowing was 

pular at Oxford before it was introduced into 

bri The boat-club of the latter university 
was formed in 1827, The college races on the 


Cam in that year. It was not till two 
years after, June 10, 1829, that the first uni- 
versity boat-race took An eye-witness 
recently described that race. He — to the 
memory of his contemporaries whether they have 
ever at any time since seen the whole university 
turn out as it did that day. The Oxford colours 
were blue, the Cambridge pi e course 
was from Hambledon Lock to Henley Bridge, 
two and a quarter miles exactly, time fourteen 
minutes thirty seconds. The writer says the 
real reason that a second start was made was, not 
because the Cambridge crew complained of the 
weeds, but that the latter ‘having won the toss for 
choice of side, chose the Berkshire shore. Then, 
at the start, the Cambridge cockswain steered out 
into the stream. If the course so steered had 
been acquiesced in by the Oxford cockswain, the 
Oxford t would have sustained a serious loss, 
He held his course, and a foul ensued. The 
umpires decided that, there being plenty of water 
on the Berkshire side, both boats should be allowed 
to row in it. When the boats shewed themselves 
rounding the bend of the river, all doubts as to the 
event were over. The first corona navalis was to 
come to Oxford.’ Jackson’s Oxford Journal, June 
20 of that year, says the Cambridge boat was far 
inferior to the Oxford one in the water, though 
gayer in This paper stated the Cam- 

ridge might have given their antagonists more 
trouble if they had been equally well boated, 
Oxford won by about five lengths. Of the men 
who rowed on that occasion, it is interesting to 
note that C. Wordsworth was afterwards Bishop of 
St Andrews; Merivale, recently appointed Dean of 
Ely ; and Selwyn, in 1841, Bishop of New Zealand, 
and in 1868, Bishop of Lichfield. Considering the 
ere A of this race, it is curious that the next 
= og take place till 1836, though, in 1834, Cam- 

ri 


was very desirous to have a race. ,The 
Cambridge proposed that the race should take 


place on any of the Thames between West- 
minster and Richmond bridges. The Oxford crew 
declined the contest unless the match took place 
either at Henley or Maidenhead. In 1836, it was 
decided to row from Westminster Bridge to Putney 
Bridge, starting at twenty-one minutes past four. 
The distance was somal, in thirty-six minutes, 
Cambridge winning by one minute. The Cantabs 
had the best boat this time, the Oxford one being 
too flat-bottomed for the Thames. The next year, 
the crews could not agree about the course, and no 
university race took place; but the Cambridge 
consoled themselves by challenging the Leander 
Club, which had been in existence for eighteen 
ears. In races on the Thames before this, each 
was allowed to impede the other, and the 
cockswain’s office was very important; on this 
occasion it was stipulated that no fouling was to 
take place. Cambridge came in_seven seconds 
ahead, the course being from, Westminster to 
Putney. The betting had been on the Leander. 
A match took place between Cambridge and the 
Leander Club in the next year ; but there seems to 
have been a greal deal of fouling, and the umpire 
decided it was no match, though the Leander men 
won by a length. ‘ 
The next university race took place in 1839 
(April 3), from Westminster to Putney. They 


matter of the greatest uncertainty which would 


both rowed so well when practising, that it was 4 \ 
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win. It is described as a splendid race, Cambridge 
winning by one minute forty-five seconds. This 
was partly owing to the Oxonians being steered too 
close oe bx at Broom Houses. Cambridge owed 
much, according to Bell’s Life, ‘to the steering of 
Mr Egan, which was the admiration of every 
waterman and amateur on the river” This 

ntleman has always been a great friend to the 
Gambridge Boating-club, which, in 1864, pre- 
sented a life-boat to the Life-boat Association, as 
a testimonial tohim. Sir W. B. Brett, Lord Chief- 
justice of Common Pleas, and Mr Warington 
a 5 F.R.S., inspector of crown mines, rowed 
with Cambridge on this occasion. 

We are not surprised to find, from Mr Mac- 
michael’s volume, that in 1840, after their defeats 
of. 1836 and 1839, the Oxonians thought it was 
high time to introduce more method into their 
crew ; they therefore formed the Oxford Univer- 
sity Boating-club. The Cambridge Club consists 
of members of the different college boats, governed 
by a committee consisting of the captains of all 

e boats which contend in the university eight- 
oared races. At Oxford, the club consists of such 
members of the university who choose to subscribe, 
whether they are members of a college club or not, 
the club being governed by the captains of the 
college clubs ; each college thus having only one 
representative. This time, Oxford sent the chal- 
lenge; and the race was rowed, April 15, from 
Westminster to Putney, in twenty-nine and a half 
minutes, Cambridge winning by less than a boat’s 
length. In these early races we find great com- 
laints made about the conduct of the steamers. 
bn this occasion, according to Bell’s Life, a steamer 
steered right across the bows of the Cambridge 
boats, so close that the cockswain had to put the 
rudder hard over to clear the worst of her swell. 
Another steamer also passed through Battersea 
Bridge so nearly before them, and made so great 
a swell, that the leading boat was nearly swamped. 
Even in the recent race, a boat persisted in pulling 
over to the other side at a critical point, in the 
same manner as the annual dog is said to behave 
at the Derby. Cambridge won by about a minute 
in 1841; the course from Westminster to Putney 
being done in thirty-two minutes ; whereas a few 
days before it had been done in twenty-seven 
minutes. Oxford was for the first time victorious 
in London water in 1842, beating their antagonists 
by three lengths. No university race took place 
in 1843 or 1844; but in the former of these years, 
asplendid race for the Challenge Cup was run at 
Henley by the Cambridge and Oxford Subscription 
Rooms’ crews, composed chiefly of men who had 
ceased to reside at the university. Mr Menzies, 
of the Oxford boat, was taken so ill that he could 
not row ; but the Oxonians, nothing daunted, offered 
to row with only seven oars; and they actually 
beat their opponents by two lengths. eir boat 
was built by King of Oxford, but the floor was 
modelled by Mr F. Menzies. This boat beat the 
Leander Club after this, and the next year the 
Cambridge University and the Leander ; eventually 
it was cut up into souvenirs of every description. 
In 1843, the Thames Regatta was established, the 
Prince-consort becoming patron. 

In 1845, the university contests were renewed, 
and Cambridge won by eight lengths. The course 
was from Putney to Mortlake. Next year, the 


ning by about three lengths. No race took place 
either in 1847 or 1848. As if to make up for this, 
two races were arranged for 1849, the first being 
run March 29, the second December 15 ; Cambridge 
won the former, Oxford the latter. Cambridge 
was really ahead in the last race, but the umpire 
gave it in favour of Oxford, in consequence of a 
foul occurring during the race. The Cantabs got 
into their opponents’ water, and instead of keep: 
straight on, attempted to cross, and the Oxford 
boat ran into them. It is described as ‘an inex- 
cusable foul ;’ and the umpire’s decision gave satis- 
faction. After two years’ interval, we come to 
1852, remarkable, says Mr Macmichael, for two 
things—being the first occasion on which Oxford 
won an Easter match, and the first on which either 
university received aid in ‘coaching’ from a 
member of the other university. Mr T.S. Egan 
(before mentioned) coached the Oxford crew ; Chitty 
was stroke, and so — were his crew, that 
‘the best judges could find no greater fault in it 
than that “ bow” turned his elbows out a little too 
much.’ Oxford won byabout six boat-lengths. From 
a note by Mr Chitty in the Oxford books, we take 
an extract. He says, in the October term, ‘there 
suddenly appeared an extraordinary dearth of good 
men. There remained but three who had ever 
held an oar in a university crew, only two of whom 
had experienced a wy bees nor were there any 
rising oarsmen as yet known to fame’ He gives 
details on the formation of the crew, ‘to shew that 
a young crew may turn out as good as an old ; that 
the many obstacles which are encountered in the 
course of training may all be surmounted by good- 
temper and | pont sy ; and finally, that regular 
practice and regu 

and pluck, are the chief requisites for success ; 
whereas carelessness, and irregularity, and bad 
management, though the men individually be first- 
rate, can never form a first-rate crew, but are sure 
to end in disgrace and defeat—in a word, that the 
method invented or perfected by Messrs Egan and 
Shadwell may still be pronounced infallible’ 

In 1854, Oxford was — successful ; in 1855, 
no race took place ; and from 1856 to the present 
time, the race has been an annual one. that 

ear, Cambridge won; in the following, Oxford. 

e latter was described as the most hollow beating 
ever given to Cambridge by Oxford. We take a 
wrinkle from Mr Lonsdale’s remarks in the Oxford 
books. He says: ‘In choosing a crew, it will be 
found better generally to get men who take an 
interest in the thing, though they be inferior oars- 
men, in preference to good oarsmen, who do not 
care to implicitly obey the discipline to yore A 
In 1858, Canhaties turned the tables, and the 
defeat of Oxford in that year was partly attribut- 
able, strange as it may appear, to their stroke, 
Thorley, catching a fine crab, bringing the eight to 
a stand-still. We quote the words of Mr Warre 
(President O. U. B. C) on the training the crew 
went through on that occasion. He describes it 
as ‘perhaps the most perfect in system that has 
ever been acted upon. The consequence was that 
not one of the crew ever suffered from the usual 
weakness from boils, which in most crews torment 
men in training. The dinners were at the Cross, 
and the diet was the usual beef and mutton, varied 
occasionally with fish and pear and there was 

udding of rice, sago, or tapioca 


crews started at Mortlake; Cambridge again win- 
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good health of the crew. A certain amount of 
claret or port was allowed each man after dinner.’ 

In 1859, an accident took place in the sinking 
of the Cambridge boat, which rendered the victory 
for Oxford a considerable one, though they would 
have beaten if this had not occurred. The Times, 
in describing the day, says: ‘The wind blew 
violently in raw, gusty “a from the north-west, 
and rajsed an amount of broken water when it met 
the tide that boded very ill indeed for the safety 
of the light racing cutters. The day, too, was 
intensely cold, and almost every half-hour was 
varied by a heavy storm of hail and snow. The 
aspect of a muddy river under such circumstances 
is endurable only in one of Vanderveldt’s pictures. 
The reality is as ea ag. as it is unpleasant ; 
yeh notwithstanding these drawbacks, which must 

ve exercised a considerable influence on the 
attendance, we seldom remember a race which was 
better attended, or which, on the whole, appeared 
to excite more interest” Everybody appeared to 
think that victory for Cambridge was certain ; but 
at the end of the first mile, Oxford was two or three 
lengths ahead. The Cantabs’ boat became water- 
logged, steamers actually got ahead of them, and 
thus gave the more difficulties to contend against. 
Past Barnes Bridge, their boat sank under them : 
all were either picked up directly, or swam to 
shore. 

Next year, Cambridge won by a length a closely 
contested race; and with 1861 an that series 
of triumphs for the Dark Blue, which was only 
altered by the Cambridge victory of 1870, and so 
well followed up by that of this year. It is not 
our intention to give details of these races, referring 
our readers to Mr Macmichael’s volume for the 
yom Suffice it to say that, in 1869, the 
ast time Oxford won, Mr Anderson invited Mr 
Morrison of Balliol College, Oxford, to come to 
Cambridge to coach the crew. Many Cambridge 
men were naturally averse to this, and strong 
opinions were expressed on the subject. Though 
Oxford won the race of 1869, Mr Macmichael is of 
opinion that the policy of Mr Anderson has had a 
very beneficial effect on the rowing of the univer- 
sity, and has inspired new life into the club at 
large. This seems to be proved by the Cambridge 
victories of 1870 and 1871. This is not the first 
instance of a crew being coached by a member of 
the other university, as we have already pointed 
out that, in 1852, Oxford was coached by a 
Cambridge man. 

From the following table, from the Rowing 
Almgnac, it will be seen that, out of twenty-eight 
races, Oxford has been victorious sixteen times, 
and Cambridge twelve. 

Date, Winner. 


June 10 Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge W to P 
Cambridge W to P 
Cambridge W to P 

1 Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 

29 Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 


Course. 
Henley 
WtoP 


Ssessts 


- 


. 14 length. 


Our readers will doubtless remember the letter 
of Mr Skey, the eminent surgeon, on the ill effects 
of boat-racing, in the Times, in October 1867. As 
a 5 to the arguments he advanced, we quote 
the following from the British Medical Journal, 
October 19, 1867, from the pen of Dr Humphry, 
Professor of Anatomy in the university of Cam- 
bridge: ‘My opinion, based upon the experience 
of more than a quarter of a century, during which 
I have been acquainted with a large number of 
members of the university, including, of course, 
boating-men, is, that the ill effects of boat-racing 
are not so great as Mr Skey and some London 
ga seem to think. They perhaps see the 
ew sufferers, and are impressed thereby. We see, 
in addition, the many who pull year after year in 
the races and take no harm, but rather thrive 
upon it We cannot have boating, such 
spirited boating as we ought to have, without 
hoat-racing ; and the contests between the colleges 
naturally lead to the much-abused contest on 
the Thames, which is, no doubt, a considerable 
effort. If it were not an effort, it would not be 
worthy of the universities; but it must be 
remembered, the pullers in that race are care- 
fully selected—a few from among the great many 
who have been long and gradually trained in the 
college races—with especial reference to their 
qualification of heart and lung, as well as of muscle 
for such a contest; and they are diligently pre- 
pared for it. Thus the evil is reduced nearly to 
the minimum compatible with the good that is 
done by the race, in maintaining a healthful spirit 
of emulation ; and judging from my own experi- 
ence (I have on several occasions known all, or 
nearly all, the Cambridge men), I should say that 
it is seldom productive of serious bodily mischief, 
either immediate or subsequent.’ 


EVENING. 


A swest, calm eve it is; and in the west, 

The dull, gray west, that late such glory had, 

A solitary star retires to rest, 

Sad, in the sense that loneliness is sad. 

Dogs, baying, answer dogs ; cows, lowing, cows ; 
And one lone corncrake calls, and one lone quail ; 
Conspiring thus to break the hush, and rouse 
Sweet, soft-lipped Echo slumbering in the vale. 

A while, and other stars steal forth abashed, 
Timid as fawns that peer out one by one 

From some thick wood. The eastern sky is washed 
Far up with faintest radiance ; and anon 

The moon, clearing the craggy mountain height, 
Pencils the vales with shade, the hills with light. 
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Year. Date. Winner. Time. Won by. 
1863 Mar. 28 Oxford 23m. 6s. 43s, —-_ 
1864 Mar, 19 Oxford Zim. 40s. 26s, ns 
1865 April 8 Oxford 21m, 24s. 4 lengths, 
1866 Mar. 24 Oxford 25m. 358. 15s, 
1867 Aprill3 Oxford 22m. 40s. 4 length. 
1868 April 4 Oxford 20m. 568, 6 lengths, 
1869 Mar. 17 Oxford 20m. 
1870 April 6 Cambridge 22m. 4s 
1871 April 23m. 5s 
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1829 14m. 303, easily. | Fo 
1836 36m. 1 min. | Wit 
1839 31m, Im, 45s. | ink 
1840 29m, 30s, 2-3 length. | 
1841 32m. 30s. 1m, 4s, Th 
1842 30m. 45s. 13s. th 
1845 23m. 30s, 30a, r 
1846 2lm, 53, 2 lengths. | bro 
1849 22m. easily. ' 
1849 foul. anc 
1852 21m. 27s, the 
1854 25m. 11 strokes, 
1856 25m. 4 length. hac 
1857 22m. 35s. opt 
1859 24m. Cam. sank. my 
1860 26m, 1 length. sh 
1861 23m. 48s, a 
1862 April 12 Oxford 24m. 30s. the 
— 


